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The diſpute 3 e 
compoled by laws, by v 


HUME's Eſſay XV. Vol. I. p. 510, 


For my part I ſhall always be more fond of promoting moderation 
than zeal; though perhaps the ſureſt way of producing modera- 
I aſe our zeal for the public. 

<P n 'Effay ut. Vol. I. p. 24. 
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_ HE filenee with which you are permitted 
; to aſſemble at this very critical jan{ure, 

You may with more reaſon, impute to the 
imbecillity of adminiſtration, and the diſtraction 
of their councils, than to the integrity of their in- 
tentions, a reſpect to your independence, or to the 
want of an hireling to execute their purpoſe. 

The laſt Seſſions of Parliament was opened 
under a ſcourge of ironical ridicule, too thinly 
veiled for the concealment of its authors, or in- 
tention ; And yet whilſt the ſneer aroſe, and was 
encouraged from that part of the houſe which 
dared avow the purpoſe of repreſſing public de- 
bate, and of diſcountenancing thoſe who had al- 
ways ated honeſtly, and wiſhed then to ſpeak with 
freedom ; Judicious 1 


nen would not commend 


or join in it: and even thoſe whom a flow of ſpi- i. 


Tits, or the poignancy of the ſatire had united in 
the general laugh, felt upon reflection a ſerious 
and deep regret, that they might, by their indiſ- 
cretion, have aſſiſted a ſcheme, fatal to the free» 
dom of debate in parliament, and therefore dan- 
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gerous to the ſecurity of every individual iri the 


dom. The deſign was deep, the contrivance 
artful—and ſeemed to form a part of that ſyſtem 
which may be traced in the writings, the public 


conduct, and the declared opinions of the miniſters, 


and of thoſe who have devoted their abilities and 
exertions to their ſervice. 4 
They had failed in an open and direct attack 
upon the privilege of electors; the freedom of the 
. and the birthright of the ſubjects of the 
ritiſh empire; the names of Cenſtirution—of 
Freemen—and of Patriot, were ſtill to be read in 


every dictionary, and daringly miſinterpreted in one 


only * But that work was not in the hands of 


every ſubject, nor was the authority of the com- 


| i upon thoſe who read it. 


tereſt of the family upon the throne, nor from the 
principles which placed them upon it; nor had 
the Tories yet condeſcended to write a panegyric 
upon any Britiſh monarch of the preſent century +. 
It was neceſſary for an adminiſtration, Which had 


determined upon the deſtruction of public prin- 
ciples, and the confuſion of liberty and power, un- 


der ſuch circumſtances, to change their mode of 


hig was not yet ſeparated from the in- 


attack, which had been kitherto ineffeQual : The 


ſpirit of the country was not broken, and the ex- 


ertions of individuals in the cauſe of conſtitutional 


independence and liberty were ſtill rewarded with 


public gratitude, and were ranked amongſt the 


4. Yirtues of a good citizen. 


Whilſt this encouragement remained—whilſt 
the confidence of the people was firm in thoſe who 


had perſevered | in the public cauſe, and had ſuf- 


8 Jobnſon's Diionary, t Falſe Alarm, p. 54 and b 4 
| 5 er 


un 
fered greatly for it—it was vain for adminiſtration 
to expect a completion of their fyſtem. FA. 


T'wo expedients . preſented themſelves: tw 


make patriotiſm and public ſervices contemptible 
in the eyes of the people; or to perſuade them, 
that the profeſſion. of theſe virtues by their pro- 
tectors and their favourites, was from motives of 
private advantage, or perſonal enmity : that the 
| Patriot of this day would be the tyrant of to- mor- 
row, and — All were —_ in the — 
and purſuit of one arbit em prom 
| Bur they knew, ther the carne 3 
were not yet prepared to treat Patriotiſm with ridi- 
cule and contempt. The boldeſt adherents to 
their arbitrary ſyſtem heſitated to comment upon 
ſuch a text thus barely Rags, Ong ſome 
reparatory and probable grounds port- 
1 © 5 pal 7 it was eaſy Þ 1 
to foretel the conſequences of a ſucceſsful at- 
tack upon the conduct and character of ' thoſe 
men, to whom the people directed themſelves 
upon all public occaſions tor comfort and ſupport, 
and whom, upon tried experience, they had ap- 
| pr oved as their patrons, and the guardians of their 
berty and lives. 
If then, by ſcattering ſeeds of diffidence and miſ- 
truſt, the adminiſtration could induce the people, 
but for a time, to with-hold their countenance 
from them, who by their meritortious ſervices 
were in full poſſeſſion of it; the conſequence of 
ſuch ſuſpence appeared certain, That the contempt 
of the patriot would counteract the effect of his 
ſervices; and the proffered advantage and ſecurity 
would be rejected by the people, becauſe the hand 
preſenting them was become ſuſſ 
—_ were the 6 and the grounds of 
tne 
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the ſyſtem, which they have adopted. To make 
ridicule the teſt of truth to deny the exiſtence of 


political principle - to adjuſt the meaſure of right 
and wrong by tlie fluctuating ſcale of opinion, or 
by the ſpecious neceſſity of the times to quicken 


the jealouſy of a free people againſt their patrons 


and protectors, by ſuggeſtions as baſe as they are 
ill founded; That ſelt-intereſt is the univerſal paſ- 
ſion, that public virtue and ambitious tyranny 
ſpring from the /ame ſource, and that to be emi- 
nently virtuous in the public line of life is only 70 


be little known. © | 


Under the influence of corruption the minds of 


the people and of ſerious men have been poiſoned 


by ſuch falſe aſperſions; and to confirm theſe po- 
ſitions by a ſpecious ſemblance of truth, as if All 
mankind had in all times thought, reaſoned, and 
acted upon ſimilar motives; public offices, fo- 
reign courts and countries, the repoſitories of pri- 
vate families, and even the palace at Kenſington, 
have been ranſacked for papers, correſpondence, 
and documents, which have been applied to this 
purpoſe of convincing mankind, that all public 
conduct is directed by other motives than thoſe of 
the public ſervice that the orator in parliament 
is a bireling— that the general in the field fights 


only to enrich himſelf that Ruſſel was a traitor 


to his blood; and Sydney to his country. 


The examples of former times act very forcibly 
upon the imagination and conduct of thoſe wo 


read and hear of them. The fate of Laud and Straf- 


ford had deterred miniſters (whatever might be 


their inclinations) from exceſs of corruption and 
political treachery. The ſufferings of Sydney and 


of Ruſſel had ſtamped a virtue upon patriotiſm 
which tyranny could not ſhake, and which grew 
| | under 


17 24 


under oppreſſion. It was left to the wretched 


compilers of modern times, under the immediate 


countenance of adminiſtration, to unite the treaſon 
of ſelling and enſlaving a country with the hypo- 
criſy of Charles I. and after having imagined 
| ſuch a character, to give to it the name of Sydney. 
But their intent was obvious, That by deſtroying 
this pattern of true patriotiſm, they might turn 
on people from the admiration of it in any other. 
orm. | 
They have exerciſed the ſame licentious free- 


dom upon examples, and men more nearly con- 


nected with the preſent period. 


The Revolution, and the protectors of it; the 


Whigs, and the friends to the bill of ſucceſſion ; 
have been traduced in mangled and manufactured 
collections of papers, which, if ſtrictly and lite- 


rally genuine, could be of little authority. Defi- 


nitions have been called in to ſupport this darling 


ſyſtem *; and the author of theſe Definitions, in a 


pamphlet publiſhed under the immediate inſpection 
and countenance of the Court, has audaciouſly aſ- 
ſerted, That there has not been a monarch of 
« Great Britain for almoſt a century, except the 
«« preſent, who has appeared to deſire or deſerve the 
« affections of his people +.” 
A laboured attack upon the character of a pa- 
triot was next attempted by this favorite author of 
government. The object was the ſame, but more 
openly declared: it is a pointed ſatire againſt thoſe 


Vo were at the period of its publication high . 
in the eſteem of the people for great and public 


ſervices: and when he wiſhes, at leaſt for form's 


_ ® Johnſon's Dictionary. „ 
7 Falſe Alarm, p. 54+ publiſhed 1770. 
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fake, to ſuppoſe 'the exiſtence of ſuch a man as a 
true patriot, he attempts in vain to expreſs him- 
ſelf, acquieſcing and well ſatisfied with his proof of 
the negative hat he knew not one* | 

To quote and expoſe the ſcurrilous and excep- 
tionable paſſages which have appeared in the ſe- 


veral political publications of this author would 


be a tedious and invidious talk—But I cannot help 


applying one of his own ſentences to the circum- 
ſtances and ſtyle of himſelf and of his party, as 


culiarly deſcriptive of them; and then I take ny 
Lo ve of him for ever. | 
„Among the diſturbers of our quiet are ſome 


* animals of greater bulk, whom the power of 


* roaring perſuaded us to think formidable, but 


* we now perceive that ſound and force do not 


„% always go together — The noiſe of a ſavage 
proves nothing but his hunger +.” | 
It is from the adoption and prevalence of the 
principles and doctrine, and from the infinuations of 
ſuch authors, that the Britiſh nation have been al- 


moſt brought to avow corruption, and to adopt 1t 


as a neceſſary and active ſpring in the ſeveral 
motions of government, — The exceſs of it is per- 
haps even ow puniſhable ; but when the principle 


is once acquieſced in, the meaſure of its agency 


muſt be determined by opinion—by necefſity—by 
the circumſtances of the perſons, and the habits, 
of the times; and what in 1779 may be ex- 
ceſſive, and therefore to be reprobated in an eleFor 


of Great Britain, may, perhaps, in * 1780, * par- 
* in a OY "INE of the __ Ea 


„ Patriot” publiſhed i in 1774, at che eve of che kene 


ral election. 
+ Falkland's Iſlands, p. 141, laſt edition. 
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The depravity which has attended this corrup- 
tion is not confined to the public walk of life; 
the lower claſſes hope to find a refuge, and boldly 
ſeek it, where they ſhould have met their puniſh- 
ment—in the practice and hearts of their legiſ- 
lators. In this they are countenanced by the ill- 
judged aſperſions upon thoſe characters whom they 
had been taught to revere; and whilſt the people 
ſeek a juſtification for their vices in the example 
of theſe their favourites, they are deprived of the 
advantages which would otherwiſe have reſulted to 
them, y the imitation of their virtues. After 
having effected a complete diſſolution of the vir- 
tuous compact between the ſeveral orders of men 
in this country, the adminiſtration have directed 
their laſt effort againſt the aggregate and collected 
virtue of the State, by ſtigmatizing with ridicule 
and low ſatire, the members of the legiſlature aſ- 
ſembled in parliament, and engaged there in the 
actual performance of their duty. e 
The object of theſe ſheets was to point out to 
you, in order, the ſteps by which the governing 
men of this country have of late corrupted your 
domeſtic and internal policy. As the legiſlators 
of a country Vou ate intereſted very nearly in the 
ſentiments and opinions of thoſe for whom you 
are deputed to frame laws: as fellow ſubjects you 
muſt feel for that large uninſtructed and cre- 
dulous part of the nation, who catch their 
ideas from thoſe who govern them, and which di- 
rect themſelves by opinions formed out of the 
ideas thus furniſhed to them : and as you are the 
Judges of right and wrong; as far as relates to 
the rules of government, and of the conſtitution, 
whilſt you are a deputed part of the legiſtation, 
it is incumbent upon you to watch the _— 
e | | | 


7 


thoſe who govern, that they are not inconſiſtent 
- with the principles of a free government, nor ad- 
verſe to the principles and ſpirit of a free people. 
As the guardians of their liberties, and the legal 
aſſertors of their claims, you will fulfil your duty 
moſt effectually by being chaſtely uncorrupt; and 
although an error in judgment, conſidered as the 
ſource of partial evil, may ſeem to be equally a 
breach of your duty, yet ſuch errors are common 


to every ſtate, and the legiſlature of every country 


has provided a remedy againſt the fallibility of the 
- . perſons who compoſe it. By ſuch errors the le- 
giflature is not ultimately endangered, if the 
power, which is deputed to each of you ſeverally, 
as a part of the legiſlature, continues the ſame, and 
in thoſe hands to which it has been deputed. But 
a ſurrender or a transfer of that power, or of the 
independent exerciſe of it, into the hands of an- 
other, for whom the legiſlature never deſigned it, 
is the danger which reſults immediately frgm cor- 
ruption, and ſaps the foundation of the ſtate. _ 

If then, upon your aſſembling at the preſent 
conjuncture, impreſſed with a full ſenſe of thoſe 
duties, You ſhall find the governors of this coun- 
try fuch as I have repreſented them; if, at your 
entrance into the houſe, you feel an unuſual re- | 
ſtraint and palpitation, leſt your gait ſhould be 
mimicked, your voice imitated, your actions cari- 
catured, your perſon ridiculed, and the ſenti- 
ments of an honeſt heart miſinterpreted and tra- 
duced by ſcurrilous parody ; will not the dignity 
of the aſſembly in which you take your ſeat, of 
the character with which you are inveſted; and 
will not the intereſt of all thoſe honeſt men, who 
have with confidence entruſted you with the fulleſt 
powers of repreſentation in that aſſembly, call 
| RE upon 


| 


| L 11 J 
upon you, with an energy ſtronger than words can 
N to ſtem this profligacy of ſyſtem, to drag 
forth, and to impeach the authors, abettors, and 
the approvers of it; and to rouze an infatuated 
nation from a lethargy, which credulity and a cor- 
_ We e have produced and fixed upon 
them | | 348 
In this temper of mind it will be more eaſy to 
enter into the ſtate of the nation with ſpirit and 
impartiality; and when the plauſible coverings 
are removed, which artful miſrepreſentation and 
audacious falſehood had caſt upon the characters of 
| thoſe perſons, with whom it is your duty to act, 
and upon thoſe Countries in groſs, for whoſe in- 
tereſt you are bound to provide; you will find no- 
thing in the found of America to irritate or rouze 
your paſſions, nothing in the name of Ireland to 
alarm your fears. Prepared to diſtinguiſh and to 
meaſure right and wrong by a ſcale of uniform and 
approved principle, neither the alluring and ſpe- 
cious covering of a neceſſitous miniſter, nor the 
reſentment of a diſappointed placeman, will miſlead 
or overbear you. You will find political objects 
of very extenſive magnitude and importance for 
your conſideration z and you will, in every part of 
the houſe (when you have cleared it of thoſe be- 
trayers of public honelty, of national faith, and 
of private virtues—few, I hope, in number) find 
men of abilities and judgment equal to, the. conſi- 
deration and adjuſtment of all the objects which 
are before you. 2 . 
Tou will certainly find that the national honor 
and exiſtence are at ſtake, under very heavy clouds 
of impending violence, and threatening you from 
almoſt every quarter of the globe. This alſo is 
the reſult of the Er miſconduct, and 
N 2 
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abuſe of power by ſome amongſt you. Tf it were 
neceſſary to aggravate, or if it were not the pur- 
poſe. of this addreſs during the preſent alarming 
criſis to conciliate, I could ſtate at large the ſources 
of theſe misfortunes, and how they are imputable 
to thoſe now in power. 

But l diſmiſs the ſubject of adminiſtration, u 1 
the firmeſt aſſurance that a proper time will 
come for a ferious inveſtigation into their conduct; 
and although I diſdain to anticipate their condemna- 
tion, ſhall ma te no apology for queſtioning their innocence, 
The printipal objects of public concern, which 
will be very early in the ſeſſions ſubmitted to your 
deliberation, are, the war with France, Spain, 
and America—the ſtate and requiſitions of Ire- 
land—and the ſecurity of the Britiſh empire in all 
its parts. It is true, I could add to theſe the 
confirmation and ſtrengthening .of our domeſtic 
liberty; but that is an internal and indepencient 
ſubject, full of minute detail, which may be better 
explained in a ſeparate pamphlet. 

It is not my intention to trace the progreſs of 
the war in which we are engaged up to its firft 
tource—the diſcontents in America, and de block- 
ing up the port of Boſton. 

I do not mean to juſtify America, or to accuſe 
. Great Britain. But it would be till: further from 
the duty of an Engliſhman to ſuppreſs the real 
condition in which, after a twelve years peace, the 
Parliament of Great Britain, upon inquiry and 
trial, have found the navy, our ſtores, and the 
bulwarks of our national ſecurity or what admi- 
niſtration has provided ſince our engaging in the 
war, and after a perſeverance in it for five years 
I ſtate the facts as thev are, not to haſten: the 

.  .Vepgeance- which wil W out and — _ 
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thors of our calamities—but that you may have a 
full and clear view of the truth, and be better able 
to adviſe. what is neceſſary, what expedient,” and 

to ſupply by your councils the groſs deficiencies of 
our governors! _ eee UI 
The war is with America, France, and Spain: the 
- whole continent of America irritated and in arms 
the fleets of France and Spain ſuperior to that of 
Great Britain in America and the Weſt Indies, and 
maſters of the ſea and of the Britiſh channel dur- 
ing the whole of this laſt ſummer—the armies of 
Spain directing a regular and firm attack againſt 
one of our : moſt valuable poſſeſſions z; and, as far 
as the honor of Great Britain-1s concerned, per- 
haps the firſt object of her external grandeur. 
The. armies of France embarking or embarked 
to over-run this iſland, to ſtir up and countenance 
inſurrections in Ireland, or, to ſtate the leaſt of poſ- 
ſible evils, to deſtroy our dock- yards and principal 

ſea-ports in the channel, ' © © 
To reſiſt this collected force Great Britain is 
without an ally: the fleets are all fitted from theſe 
iſlands—the army from Britain the ſailors all Bri- 
tiſh and Iriſh—the expence 1s alone the expence 
of theſe iſlands the loſs muſt be wholly Britiſh. 
The regular profeſſional army at a diſtance from 
this iſland, and thinly ſcattered in diſtant corners 


of the extenſive continent of America, to awe, as 


it is termed, the Colonies into ſubmiſſion; but as 
the experience of five years has proved, to weaken 
our own power, to expoſe our diſtant poſſeſſions 
to inſult and diſgrace, without a hope that we 
could repel the inſult or do away the diſgrace, 
Great Britain itſelf is newly clad in arms : every 
art has been uſed to recruit and to form a ſtrong 
army for the defence. of this iſland, and of oug 
connections at home. 5 
2 | HBounties 
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Bounties of an enormous value have tempted 


'the manufacturer from his loom, the handicrafts- 


men from their tools and families, and have given 
a fatal ſtab to the true conſtitutional and political 


| ſyſtem of raiſing and diſciplining troops in a free 


and commercial country. Poſterity will feel the 
laviſh neceſſity of this war, and may find it diffi- 


cult to apply a ſufficient remedy to the evil. 


This is the. preſent ſtate of the contending 
powers: when. you are called upon to grant your 
ſupplies for the ſucceeding year, You will recollect 


by what grants and by what expedients this pro- 
digious armament has been brought to ſuch bulk 


and power; and you will conſider maturely, whe- 
ther it is ſafe to prolong it, even if the reſources 
of this country ſhould be equal to ſuch a ſcheme ; 
and whether it may not be fatal to increaſe it. 
Is it a trivial vote which confirms this military 
ſyſtem for twelve months more, and which gives 
to the miniſters of this country a diſcretionary 
power of uſing this great force againſt ſuch parts 
of the empire, as to them appear to deſerve or to 
want coercion ? And yet, if you liſten with the 


_ fame patience, and receive with the ſame credulity, 


the profeſſions of the men in power, you may 
perhaps unadviſedly be induced to ſubſcribe with 
them to a war for another year. 

The miniſters may perhaps well you that the 
Eaſt India Company will pay two millions, and 
that with ſuch aſſiſtance no new tax will be neceſ- 
ſary. But the contribution from the Eaſt India 


Company has no connection with the war. It is 


for a renewal of their charter, and muſt be given to 


you at all events: ſurely then a peace with America, 


the conciliation, and return of their affection to 


this country is a tar more deſirable object of pur- 


_ 
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chaſe, than the continuance of an unneceſſary and 
unnatural war, aggravated by ſome circumſtances 
of ſavage wantonneſs, which the blind fury of for- 
mer civil wars have not produced. 

A ſteady oppoſition to the continuance of a war, 
even in its ſimpleſt form, is upon many accounts 
juſtifiable: but when a war preſents itfelf with 
ſuch accumulated circumſtances of danger, diſtreſs, 
and ignominy; where, at an early period of it, 
the reſources of the country will hardly enable you 
to act upon the defenſive, without the hazard of 
incurring the diſgrace of flight and acknowledged 
inferiority, and in that particular part where Bri- 
tain hitherto was reputed in vulnerable; it becomes 
the duty of thoſe who repreſent the people, to con- 
ſider well the motives, and the hopes from ſuch a 
war, before they i impower and enable the govern- 
ment to prolong it. The inferiority I mean, is too 
- notorious, and you will -find upon a compariſon 
of this with the reſources and exertions of former 
wars, that the preſent unfavourable inequality 
| ariſes from the impolitic diſunion of the Britiſh 

empire: that America may almoſt at all times 
turn the ſcale between Great Britain and the houſe 
of Bourbon ; and when you. calculate the events 
and probable conſequence of this war, you will 
find Great Britain and America to be the only ſuf- 
ferers, and perhaps Great Britain in the largeſt 
* | 

You will be forced to adenis that both are loſers, 
and that the profits of ſuch loſſes are the n ä 
of France and Spain. 
Will you then ſtill contribute to their aggran- 

dizement? Will you with an unnatural and cruel 

coldneſs ſacrifice the moſt generous of both nations 
to che 3 blood of the houſe of Bourbon? 
Will 


1 
Will you be the dupes of a family who have here - 
tofore bowed under your yoke, and to whoſe 
ambition this country, with the virtuous pride of 
freemen, and in the cauſe of freedom, have fixed 
the bounds? Will you preſent to them America 
in chains, that we may gratify our monarch and 
- ourſelves with the right of a free people humbled ? 
or ſhall we continue to pledge our Lies, as a free 
and great people, againſt a petty contribution and 
imaginary revenue from the Weſtern Continent, as 
if jt were fit to be ſet in competition with our take ? 
Will you by your vote confine a gallant army with- 
in the precincts of a narrow diſtri, upon the mere 
pretence of a conqueſt, to the accompliſhment of 
which their numbers do not enable them to ad- 
vance; or will you hear with patience of thou- 
ſands of your fellow ſubjects, parching in the ſands 
of Georgia, overwhelmed in ſwamps, diſgraced, 
_ retreating, and burying themſelves under the cover 
of the firſt lines they can enter, to avoid a multi- 
plied and overbearing deſtruction, whilſt at the 
ſame inſtant the moſt valuable of your iſlands are 
ſacrificed every month, through a deficiency of men 
to ſecure them from the inſults and inroads of the 
moſt infignificant armaments ? | 1 
Such 1s the ſtate of your armaments againſt 
America, to the ſupport and maintenance of which 
you will be expected to give your voice, without 
a poſſibility of improving their ſituation, 
But you may effeftually remove theſe very ſtrik- 
ing cauſes of diſcontent amongſt your ſoldiers — 
of apprehenſion amongſt your merchants—and of 
hazard and diſgrace to the empire, by reſiſting 
ſternly the continuance of the war with America; 
by teſtifying in open parliament, and by a deciſive 
vote, that France and Spain are the- only _ 
is nown 


(23+ 
known to the Britiſh Parliament—that America 
ſhall be free, and independent of Great Britain, 
and that the hearts of this people are always open 
to the juſt claims of a free nation; and that the 
Britiſh Parliament diſavows the baſe attempt of 
governing by other laws, than by thoſe of a free 
empire. g 
That you are ready to addreſs the King to 
withdraw all his troops and arms from America, 
that the Americans may be aſſured of the faith and 
ſincere intentions of this country.” © — © 
| Upon this declaration of their independence, and 
after the troops are withdrawn, and every hoſtility 
by ſea and land ſuſpended againſt them, if they | 
will not immediately forgive the haſty and inju- 
dicious violence of preceding years; if they will 
ſtill remember that we have beſieged and burned . 
their towns, ravaged their country, and 28 | 
the induſtry of their hands, and will therefore 
obſtinately perſiſt to encourage and countenance 
the enemies of the Britiſh empire - perhaps a ſtrict 
and continued forbearance on our part from them 
and their property (except what the neceſſity of 
defence, and the honor of the Britiſh arms and flag 
ſhould call for) a free admiſſion of their ſhips into all 
our ports, a rettoration of ſuch of their property 
as is yet in our hands, and an actual renewal of 
commerce with them, might ſoften their animo- 
ſity, and produce what our arms have in vain at- 
tempted -an union between the two countries; — 
They might and would probably catch at the terms 
offered; They would feel and improve fo greatly 
by the change, that the moſt adverſe of the Ame- 
ricans would ſubſcribe to the generous and pro- 
fitable ſyſtem propoſed by us, and we might again 
CVVT be 
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be parts of the ſame empire, inheritors and pre- 
fervers of true freedom. Wig 3 
But, to give a more favourable turn to this pro- 
poſal, if they ſhould a firſt accede to the terms; 
if they ſhould accept Independence from our 
Commiſſioners, and feel with gratitude that the 
removal of our troops from their provinces, and 
our fleets from their coaſts, had enabled them to 
act for themſelves, to improve their country, to 
negociate with credit, to trade freely, and to ap- 
ply the profits of their induſtry and of their trade 
to their own advantage; and withall, that the Bri- 
tiſh people, inſtead of enemies, were become the 
faithful guarantees of their independence and free- 
# dom. 3 
1 _ With what ſpirit might we turn our arms againſt. 
the houſe of Bourbon in the Weſt Indies, in 
America, and at home! We might then give 
ſcope to the gallantry of our troops, by ſending 
them to defend countries which are our own, which 
wiſh to continue under our government, and 
which only want the countenance of this country 
to drive the piratical and faithleſs D*Eſtaign with 
diſgrace from their ports. 1 
Objects for their conqueſt would open to them, 
aſſiſted by America, and puſhed forward by a 
ſpirited determination of giving circulation to the 
American paper, by putting them in poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniſh main, or of ſettlements which would 
be the laſting fund of their credit, the ſcene would 
be totally changed; e neceffity of fighting, the 
- worſt calamity which can befall a free and high- 
ſpirited people, would be removed; and we might 
again be the arbiters of a general peace. 8 
This would be the reſult of an union, or of a 


peace with America. To mark the conſequences 
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which muſt attend our perſeverance in the war 
againſt America does not come within the compaſs 
of my intention; and would add no other force to 
the argument, than by proving our ſtate to be deſ- 
perate, if we proceed as we have done — the ne- 
ceſſity and not the juſtice of peace would bind you 
to the acceptance of it. > 

Under a deep impreſſion of the deſtructive effects 
of civil conteſt with America, your attention will 
be called towards a ſubject, in ſome of its circum- 
ſtances bearing ſo near a reſemblance to the ori- 
ginal cauſes of diſpute between Great Britain and 
the Colonies, that it will be unpardonable if you 
do not colle& ſome uſeful hints' from what has 
paſſed, which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, may de- 
cide upon the caſe now before you. „ 
I You are called upon by the Iriſh nation to give 
them a free trade Lou are informed of this de- 
mand by the unanimous vote of the Houſe of 
Commons in Ireland, the repreſentatives of that 
people, who declare, that nothing ſhort of a free 
trade will enable them to live as a free people, or 
to ſupport their proper rank and place amongſt 
the component parts of the Britiſh Empire. 

It were to be wiſhed, that previous to this pro- 
per and conſtitutional ſage ap hoy ſpeculative 
politicians had not — in to anticipate not 
only the claim of theſe our fellow ſubje&s, but 
very largely and forcibly to inſiſt upon their right 

to it, without any repreſentation or any claim. 
Arguments drawn from ſpeculation ſerve very 
often to illuſtrate ſubjects in their nature far re- 
moved from the public or general notice of man- 
kind. Speculation aſſiſts the inveſtigation of prin- 
ciples, religious, moral, and political : but when 
ſpeculation and W are applied — 

| | 2 & 
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[ 20 ] 
the ſubject of practicable government, and attempt 
to ſubſtitute a new and untried ſyſtem (however 


true it may be in its foundation and unexception- 
able in its principles) into the place of that, which 


a long ſucceſſion of ages has modelled, improved, 


and confirmed, it is much to be doubted, whe- 
ther any ſociety would profit by the change. The 
habits cf men being formed upon practice, do not 

fit themſelves ſo immediately and io aptly to the 
new ſyſtem, as to do juſtice to the experiment, or 


to direct it to the true end and object of its intro- 


duction. 

In the firſt eſtabliſhment of every ſyſtem of go- 
vernment there muſt be many deſects, which time 
and experience will leſſen, and have often removed. 
It is almoſt an axiom in politics, that a conſtitu- 
tion can never be made perfect at its creation: the 
frequent alterations in men, the ſubject to which 


all governments muſt be adapted, call for altera- 


tions of a ſimilar kind in the laws which are to 
direct them. But we are told, that the principles 
of a free government are always the ſame; and to 
this aſſertion we are referred for a full juſtification 
of the preſent claim, 

The ſubje& is not new In the beginning of 
this century Mr. Molyneux, in an elaborate and 
very learned treatiſe, undertook to prove that Ire- 


land had never ſubſcribed to the ſuperintendance or 


controul claimed by the Brit:ſh Parliament. He 
admitted the uſage, although in ſome inſtances he 
attempted to explain away the acquieſcence of Ire- 
land upen other and independent grounds, | 
The author of the © Obſervations upon the doc- 


e trine laid down by Sir William Blackiſtone re- 
F ſpecting the extent of the power of the Britiſh 
FF 


parhament, OY with relation to Ireland,” 
| hay | 


1 ] 

has conſidered this doctrine in its full extent, and 
has applied it to the ſeveral communities of 2 
a free empire may be compoſed, and has deduced 
the following general principle: That in a free 
empire, ſuch as the Britiſn, the ſeveral communi- 
ties have a legiſlature of their own, abſolutely inde- 
pendent of each other; and that the executive 
power, the Sovereign, is the only link of connec- 
tion by which the ſeveral communities are united 
in one ſtate. 7 

That the practice in the ſeveral communities of 
the Britiſh empire, whether in America, or in Ire-, 
land, has not, at any period, been the fair reſult of 
this principle, muſt be acknowledged by the moſt 
ſanguine patrons of this ſyſtem : that Great Britain 
to confirm this principle muſt relinquiſh the exer- 
giſe of a power which ſhe has enjoyed for centuries, 
muſt alſo be admitted. | 

With the moſt ſincere reſpect for the principles 
and opinions of the author of theſe obſervations, I 
cannot therefore help expreſſing my ſurprize, that 
be ſhould ſo ſtrenuouſly at this period enforce this 
principle, who had obſerved, in a northern coun- 
try *, the very fatal effects of diſcord between the 
ſeveral powers of a ſtate ; where, whilſt each ſtroye 
for the aſcendant, in the inſtant, by an exertion, 
the boldeſt and beſt concerted that was ever exe- 


* Saweden,— The hiſtory of the late revolution there was 
| publiſhed (as the author expreſſes himſelf) to apprize the 
people of Great Britain, and of other free countries, of the 
danger which may ariſe from too confident ſecurity in the 
principles and forms of their conſtitution : but it is more 
applicable in the preſent times to the dreadful conſequences 
of a difference and conteſt between the ſeveral component 
parts of a ſtate, or which is the ſame, between the ſeveral 
Fomponent members of an empire. | 
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cuted by man, the king, without a blow, annihi- | 


lated the contending powers, and fixed himſelf for 
ever abſolute upon the throne. 

The principle which this author- lays down in 
his letter to Sir William Blackiſtone, and which 
he attempts with great ingenuity and force of ar- 

ument to ſupport, as far as it relates to the pre- 
Far circumſtances of the Britiſh and Iriſh parlia- 


ments, if inſiſted upon, would very probably re- 


duce the two countries to a ſituation not unlike 
that of the ſeveral States of Sweden before the re- 
volution. But as it is not poſſible to ſuppoſe that 
there ever will be a monarch upon the Britiſh 
throne who would wiſh to improve ſuch an advan- 
tage; I will only ſtate the conſequences | which 
might reſult from the conteſt, | 

The two Parliaments contend, one for inde- 

ndence, the other for controul. 

The King 1s admitted to be the ſupreme execu- 


tive power in Ireland, as well as in Great Britain. 


If the Parhaments, who own him equally for their 
head, ſhould carry their reſentment and their exer- 
tions to the extent which the Nobility in Den- 
mark * did againſt the orders of the clergy and 
commonalty ; or the Nobility and the States in 
W ſometimes againſt their King, and at other 

times 


. This 8 in which the nobility, Sh and 
commonalty ſurrendered the government into the hands of 


Frederic III. was completed upon the 18th of October 1660, 


in the ſpace of four days.—** — a principal ſenator, _ 
«« was the only man (according to Molefworth) who dared 

« open his mouth in the behalf of their expiring liberties ; 
4% ſaying, that he hoped and truſted that his Majefty deſigned 
% nothing but the good of his people, and not to govern 
e them after the Turkiſh manner; but wiſhed his Majeſty's 


T ſucceſſors might follow the example which his Majeſty 
| « would 


| as. i | 
times againſt each other, why may we not 188 
hend the poſſibility of a ſimilar event? A volun- 
tary devolution, or a corrupt and ſplenetic ac- 
quieſcence in the abſolute empire of one, the com- 
mon head and king of both, rather than that the 
Parliament of Great Britain could bear the contra- 
diction of the Triſh, or the Iriſh Parliament ſubmit 

to the controul of the Britiſh. by Wy 
It is painful to anticipate a danger of ſuch for- 
midable magnitude; but when we have the recent 
examples of Denmark and Sweden before us 
whilſt we are overwhelmed with diſgrace, and almoſt 
by deſpair in a conteſt with another part of the em- 
pire upon queſtions originally of leſs importance, 
Low can we refule to bear teſtimony to the hazard 
of diſputing upon ſpeculative rights? and if we con- 
feſs the hazard, how, without the imputation of ex- 
treme political folly, can we encourage the diſpute ? 
Nor would it be leſs abſurd, where the eſtabliſhed 
practice has been eminently advantageous to both 
nations, productive of riches and ſtrength to the 
one, and of liberty, and the true ends of good 
government to the other; and where that liberty 
may be further and effectually ſecured, either by 
an alteration in the mode of aſking or of granting, 
to contend, that this practice and eſtabliſhment 


« would undoubtedly ſet them, and Make uſe of the unli- 
* mited power for the good, and not the harm of his ſub- 
% Les | wat 
„Not one of the reſt ſpoke a word, or ſeemed to mur- 
«© mur in the leaſt at what was done; and it is obſervable, 
„ that among /o many great men, who a 'few days before 
«© ſeemed to have ſpirits ſuitable to their birth and quali- 
« ties, none had the courage, during theſe laſt three days, 
either by remonſtrance, or by any other way, to oppoſe 
« in any manner what was doing.” g 


- 


Account of Denmark, p. 46. 
T | muſt 
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E 
muſt notwithſtanding yield to the ſyſtem of pure 


N 1 becauſe it is impoſſible to continue 
free under any government which is not framed ac- 
cording to the nice adjuſtment of a philoſophical 
politician. | 


It is for theſe reaſons that I omit to. touch «pon. 
the right of the Britiſh over the Iriſh Parliament; 
and it 1s upon the ſame that I would recommend 


to the political writer to conſider what is deficient 


in prattice, what in practice may be amended, rather 


than to hunt after an Utopian liberty or ſyſtem ; 


and by one ſtroke, careleſs of the event of it, to 
extirpate an eſtabliſhment, ſanctified in its uſage at 


leaſt by the experience and approbation of ages. 


But it will remain for your conſideration, to - 
what extent you will participate the bleſſings of 


commerce with your loyal and brave fellow ſub- 


jects of Ireland. Their demand is for a free trade; 


That their induſtry may be exerted under the di- 


rection and influence of their own intereſt ; that 
their talents may be exerciſed upon ſubjects which 
are beſt ſuited to them, or which are more parti- 
cularly within their reach and command ; that the 
product of theſe exertions may be applied to their 
own benefit, in the manner which they ſhall judge 
the beſt; that they may learn, practiſe, improve, 
and have a free communication with you in the 


eſtabliſhment of manufactures, in the improve- 


ment of the arts, and in extending the commercial 
connections of theſe iſlands to the moſt diſtant parts. 
They aſk only for the product of their own in- 
duſtry, and of their own talents; to be allowed, 
in common with ſtrangers, to purchaſe a partict- 

pation with you of the improvements which ſuc- 
ceſſive ages have made in the various articles of 
— men.. 
| The 


Ly 
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The fame induſtry which enabled the Engtith 
manufacturer to produce his work complete, the 
ſame ingenuity and labour in refining upon the 
work are neceſfary to thoſe who attempt a ſimilar 
eſtabliſhment in Ireland, unleſs they purchaſe the 
knowledge of the arr ; and then the terms of this 
participation, the price to be paid for it, is at the 
diſcretion of thoſe who are in the poſſeſſion and 
enjoyment of the manufactures, and of the im- 
provements. 

Where then is the injuſtice of this requeſt ? 
where is the alarm, or injury to the empire, or to 
this iſland? Is it a detriment to the empire, that 
its ports are become more numerous, its fleets 
more powerful, the people rich, and its political 
_ conſequence raiſed in the great ſcale of empire? 
Does the increaſe of domeſtic induſtry leſſen or 
promote the actual ſtrength and riches of a nation? 
Does it contract or expand the benefits and extent 
of foreign commerce? or, may we not with great 
propriety apply to the ſeveral communities of an 
empire, what Mr. Hume ſays of the ſeveral mem- 
bers of a ſtate: The riches of the ſeveral mem- 
« bers of a community contribute to enereaſe my 
* riches, whatever profeſſion 1 follow: they con- 
& ſume the produce of my induſtry, and afford me 
the produce of their own in return *.“ 

The arguments upon the ſeveral articles of truck 
muſt be left to your diſcuſſion, as the queſtions ariſe 
in the Houſe of Commons. But the application 

from Ireland is, for a free trade, which does not 
| feem to admit of partial exemptions; whether it 
will be prudent to attempt the limitation of a grant, 
evidently: and materially beneficial to Ireland, h 
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but partially, if at all affecting the Engliſh trader 
will very well deſerve the attention of the Britiſh 
legiſlature. IS [= 

By a. liberal grant the queſtion of right is inap- 
plicable and at an end. It is the wiſh of Ire- 
land to remain firmly united to the cauſe, and in 
the intereſts of Great Britain; and the emulation 
between the two Parliaments will only be, Which, 
by encouragements and rewards, can moſt effec- 
tually promote the true ends of commerce. To be 
rivals in induſtry .is more congenial to the tem- 
per and high ſpirit of both nations, and more be- 
neficial to the conſtitution and ſecurity of the em- 
pire, than to blot the page of hiſtory with ex- 
amples of rebellious outrage and avenging puniſh- 


* 


The advantages which muſt reſult from a liberal 
grant, whatever is the event of this war, or what- 
ever relation America ſhall hereafter bear to theſe 
iſlands, will amply reward you for the generoſity of - 
your gift. 6 | DO 
If America accedes to our propoſals, ſhe will 
again be our friend, and we ſhall have no reaſon to 
dread the alienation or wilful transfer of her com- 
merce to other countries. If ſhe ſhould force her- 
ſelf into independence, and ſeparate herſelf from 
us with inveteracy and a fixed hate, what an al- 


luring object will be held out to her from the ports 


of Ireland as well as Great Britain; from the pro- 
duce and materials for traffic, enlarged and im- 
proved by the co-operating induſtry and talents of 
the two nations, ready to be poured forth into her 
boſom at a price much below that of other markets. 
Their inveteracy. will yield to intereſt, and the 
apprehenſions which were entertained of a fatal 
eck to our commerce, will be changed _ — 
| fulle 


' 


L } 

fulleſt enjoyment of the firſt fruits of the trade and 
induſtry of that productive continent. Other ad- 
vantages will ariſe from the eſtabliſhment and im- 
| dm of manufactures and commerce in Ire- 
d; Emigrations from that country, which have 
been always lamented, and if America had driven 
us from the eontinent during the preſent diſtreſſed 
and hopeleſs ſtate of Ireland, would have been a 
very ſerious concern to that nation, and to the 
ſtrength and defence of theſe iſlands, will be effec- 
tually prevented. Emigration is the laſt reſource 
of the wretched: the meaneſt of the people are 
compelled only by the moſt preſſing neceſſity to 
quit their native ſoil. Perſecution has operated 
much to this end in ſome countries; Poverty and 
difference of religion has driven many from Ire- 
land; but that difference in religion will be ſoftened 
and melted down by a more eaſy communication, 
and by a joint intereſt in labour, in manufactures, 
and commerce; as in other countries merchants of 
every perſuaſion unite in mercantile partnerſhips 
and acquire an eſteem for the perſons of each other, 
unabated by the conſideration that they worſhip 
their God with different ceremonials and prayers. - 
The Legiſlature has in vain attempted to unite 
the papiſt and proteſtant in Ireland in their civil 
intereſt, or in the common tranſactions of life: the 
papiſts have withſtood the importunity of kindneſs, 
and have defied puniſhment. If the grant of a free 
trade can in the end conciliate and produce this 
confidence between them; if it can ſecure Ireland, 
whatever may be the flattering proſpect and riſing 
hopes of America, from a loſs and emigration of 
its inhabitants (which in the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land would unavoidably follow the removal of our 
troops from America) it muſt be matter of tri- | 
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umpli to every honeſt man who has voted Ar dhe 
grant, that he has ſoftened the acrimony of reli- 
gious diſſentions, and has made their country a 
ſeat of happineſs and of comfort to millions of 
poor and loyal ſubjects. 

The oppoſition made in the two laſt ſelllons to 

the limited and reaſonable demands of the Iriſh 
mult raiſe a doubt in the minds of all men about | 
the ſucceſs of their preſent application. | 

But I truſt, the. real. circumſtances of the Iriſh 

nation were not ben known to thoſe gentlemen who 
thought it an unneceſſary grant: and I alſo truſt, 
that the ſeveral cities and towns of this iſland which 2 
preſſed their oppoſition by a train of legal argu- 
ments, and a parade of council at your bar, as if 
the conſtirution or ſome points of lea cds 
had been in agitation, have been — ſatisfied 
that their tears were too e, and without founda- 
tion 1n fact. 

If however the impolitic jealouſy of trade ſhould. 
bring once more to your bar petitions againſt the 
grant propoſed, it will be incumbent upon you, 

who ſit in that houſe as ſupporters of the dignity 
of the empire, and as promoters of the general 
and eſſential intereſt of it in all its parts, not to 
gratify the feelings and the avarice of one or two cor- 
Porations, or bodies of conſtituents, although you 
are inveſted with their right and repreſent them 
in parliament, at the expence of a principal mem 
ber of the empire, and to the detriment and per- 
haps the ruin of a deſerving and high ſpirited na- 
tion. 
« For if narrow and malignant politics ſhould 
** meet with ſucceſs, you will reduce all your 
neighbouring nations to the ſame ſtate of floth 
65 and _ that wad in Morocco or = 
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[#9] 
* coaft of Barbary. - But what would be the con: 
“ ſequence? They could ſend us no commodities; 
they could take none from us. Our . domeſtic 
commerce itſelf would languiſh for want of emu- 
« lation, inſtruction, and example; and we our- 
< ſelves ſhould ſoon. fall into the ſame abject con- 
dition, to which we have reduced them *.? + 
Theſe are the thoughts which have occurred to 
me upon the requiſition from the Iriſh nation. 
The third article for your deliberation, which I 
hinted at in the opening of this letter, is, the ſecu- 
' rity of the empire in all its parts. A reconcilia- 
tion with America, the reſtoration of peace to the 
minds of the Iriſh, and a liberal grant to them of 
"the free exerciſe of their talents and of their in- 
duſtry for their own benefit, will enable us to look 
forward with hope to the final ſettlement of ſo 
great an object, which muſt have its foundation in 
a general peace; diſordered and 3 as the 
empire now is in eve t by the miſmanage- 
ment of thoſe to whow —_ it has been G 
I cannot however cloſe this addreſs to you with- 
out ſome remarks upon a pamphlet, intituled, A 
- «© ſhort Hiſtory of the Oppoſition during the laſt 
* Seſſion of Parliament ; ?* which by a ſpecious 
advertiſement, in the form of preface, promiſes to 
make a full diſcovery of the principal and real 
enemies to the dignity and peace of the Britiſh 
Empire. That the author of this pamphlet is 
able to diſcover and to point out, according to 
their degrees of guilt, thoſe who come within ſuch 
deſcription, there is little doubt; but as he proba- 
bly might involve himſelf or ſome of his neareſt 
* Hume, Eſſay VI. Vol, I. p. 345. 
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FTRETF in the conſequence of ſuch a confeſſion, * 
could not expect to find it. 
Under ſuch an idea I began to read with dif- 
dence, not ſuſpecting that the conduct of a very 
reſpectable part of the repreſentattve and legiſla- 
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tive body of this kingdom in matters of the moſt 
public nature, and quite recent in the memory of 
the nation, could be traduced by audacious fal- 
hood and baſe miſrepreſentation. | 
Baut the object of the author diſcovers itſelf in 
the ſixth page, where we are told, © that the una- 
* nimity and concert which their Sovereign re- 
“ queſted for the ſupport of the intereſt and honor 
of the nation, exiſt” only in them (the Oppoſi- 
6 tion) for the ruin of the one, and the tarniſhing 
4 of the other.” And again, p. 47. That an 
« oppoſition begun in ambition has degenerated 
through diſappointment into a ſpecies of inſanity, 
and that in attempting to ruin the miniſtry, he | 
& party have given a: fatal ſtab to the onal and in- | 
* zereſs of their country.. | 
Scurrilous and general inveſtive': never produce 
the effect expected: it cannot preſuade, becauſe it 
.confounds reaſon by irritating the paſſions : it car- 
ries no terror with it when it iſſues from the pen 
of an anonymous pamphleteer; and it can leave 
no ſting, when it is directed againſt characters of 
tried virtue and approved ſervices to their country. 
To you therefore without paſſion I ſhall a ppeal, 
and where the votes and public acts of — laſt 
ſeſſions have not already confuted the charges pro- 
duced, I ſhall ſuggeſt a plain anſwer —either by 
2 out contradictions in the pamphlet itſelf, or 
by expoſing the fallacy, 15 which alone the charges 
are ſupported. 
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| De the principal, which ſeem to he, contained, 
in the two paſſages above quoted, every page of. 
the votes of the laſt ſeſſions: produce a poſitive 

contradiction; I mean as to the conſequences - 
charged to have been brought about by oppoſi- 

tion: for of motives, what man'can ſpeak of another 
with certainty ?- or who will be ſo unjuſt as to im- 
pute to a large number of men in the groſs, the 
corruption or bale intent of an individual who 
may be connected with them? The votes prove 
inconteſtably, that every motion for peace, concili- 
ation, or upon the putilic meaſures of government, 
made by thoſe who were conſidered as oppoſed to 
adminiſtration, were negatived, and therefore with- 


but effect. 


And that, amongſt the variety of bills and mo- 

tions made by the adminiſtration, very few were 
not admitted and paſſed, one bill in particular ex- 
cepted, which hy the diſtraction of miniſterial 
councils was rejected in the Houſe of Lords. 

If then the wiſhes of the Sovereign for the pro- 
ſperity of his people have been in every inſtance 
& croſſed and diſappointed ; if the honor of the na- 
tion 1s tarniſhed, and if a fatal ſtab has been given 


A4s̃ to the intereſts of the country,” are we to impute 


it to the operation and conſequences of thoſe acts, 
bills, and councils, which for theſe ten years have 
directed and executed all things internally or ex- 
ternally,in peace and in war? or are we to ſay im- 
plicitly, with the blundering author of the pam- 
phlet, that motions, bills, and propoſitions, which 
when ſuggeſted were ſmothered. in their birth, 
which never had any activity, nor could have any 
effect, for want of an actual, and even a legal ex- 
iſtence, have het done all ibis evil? By what 
ji 5 e mode 
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ſuch a contluſion ? Dp : 
If indeed we had been oppreſſed by the parſi 


of a Britiſh Parliament in ſuch an exigency; 


if the repreſentatives of the people had with a nig- 
gard hand proportioned their grants of money and 
of arms to the exertions of preceding years, or to 


the expectations which with reaſon they could form 


from the capacity and activity of adminiſtration 


for the ſucceſs of future campaigns; and a factious 
party had withſtood and prevented {och neceſſary 
ſupplies ; againſt ſuch an oppoſition t 

the pamphlet might have inveighed in terms beſt 
ſuited to the candour of his feelings and the pu- 
rity of his ſtyle, and perhaps without contradiction. 


But here the facts are notoriouſly otherwiſe, there 
is not a ſhadow for ſuch an argument; every de- 


mand, every propoſition, every neceſſity, real or 


imaginary, every luxury of political convenience, 
has been gratified to the full extent of miniſterial 
expectation. A 


* 


To the Sovereign, whoſe wiſhes the oppoſition - 


are charged ſeditiouſly. to have reſiſted, a very li- 


beral grant for the diſcharge of an enormous debt, 
and an additional eſtabliſhment of 100,0001. per 


annum, have been made with the expreſs conſent, 
and probably by the aſſiſtance of oppoſition , and 
as I cannot ſuſpe# the writer to mean, that the 
ruin of the honor and intereſts of the nation have 
been attempted, by gving to the Sovereign and to 
his miniſters all' they a 


them to aſk more, I cannot aſfent to the propoſition, 
that the oppoſition have attempted the ruin of 
either. W 85 15 
Jo theſe imputations therefore in the groſs, I 
1 | „„ 


mode of reaſoning can any man e conduct ed to 


„and by encouraging 
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e author of 
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ſhall in the groſs anſwer, by a ſentence from the 
pamphlet before me. A 
« Aſſertions which carry along with them their 
“ own refutation, are not likely to make converts 
« within, nor proſelytes without doors *,” 
The next impuration, which, with a long com- 

ment, fills the principal part of this pamphlet, is, 
« That the oppolition, to excite mutiny in the 
army and navy, have. falſely aſſerted, that go- 
« vernment had employed no commander of an 
* army, no admiral of a fleet, whom they had 
* not diſgraced +.” To prove, that the conduct 
of adminiſtration did not juſtify this aſſertion, he 
enumerates every commander who has returned 
from the ſervice (except Lord Howe, whole ſer- 
vices have not protected him from the cenſure of 
ſome of the preſent adminiſtration). and inſtead of 
ſtating the approbation which any one of them 
has met with, or the honors conferred upon 
them by the King, which might have raiſed doubts: 
in the breaſt of impartial men of the candor of a 
party who could make ſuch an aſſertion in contra- 
diction to the truth and to notorious: fact; he 
vilifies the conduct of - theſe commanders ; he 
raiſes ſuſpicions which his - employers have not 
dared to avow; and for fear that we ſhould be at 
a loſs for a motive in admininiſtration to perſecute 
and diſgrace thoſe whom themſelves had choſen and 
employed, he tells us, That the miſmanagement 
and conſequent want of ſucceſs on every ſide of the 
« war had convinced the nation, that there was an 
< error in planning at home, or a defect in the exe- 
e cution abroad F.”—In plain terms, that the mi- 
niſter or the commander muſt be ſacrificed: the 
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134 J 
power was in the hands of the miniſter; therefore 
the General and Admiral are diſgraced. As the fact 


could alone juſtify the aſſertion, we find convincing 


proof of it in every page of this pamphlet. 

Even 1n the obſervations which this author makes 
upon the individual commanders, he ſeems unfor- 
tunate in the choice, or deceitful in the application 


of them. Perhaps the habit of miſquoting and 


ſuppreſſing paſſages, which has been diſcovered” 


in ſome other publications of the gentleman to 


whom this pamphlet has been attributed, might 
have tempted him in the compariſon ® he makes 
between the return of G——] B——ne from Ca- 
nada, and Terentius Varro from the fields of Can-. 
nz, to forget, or not to read to the end of the 
book which records that event, where he would 
have found, that upon the return of Terentius 
Varro to Rome, ** Adeo magno animo civitas fuit 
« ut conſul ex tanta clade, cujus ipſe cauſa maxi- 
ma fuit redeunti obviam itum frequenter ab om- 
e nibus ordinibus fit, & gratiæ adtæ, quod de re- 


public non deſperaſſet; cui fi Carthaginien/um 
* dudftor fuiſſet, nibil recuſandum ſupplicii foret f.“ 


The Engliſh nation have expreſſed. no emotions 
of reſentment, no ſymptom of contempt againſt 
the general who returned from Canada; not a 
murmur has been nationally raiſed againſt his cou- 


rage or his conduct. When he appeared in public, 


an anxious regard has been caſt upon him from 
the public eye, as upon one whom misfortunes 


had tried, but had not broken: they with-held 


Pp. 11. His enemies remarked, that he came from 
America, where he had loſt an army, with as much con- 
«« fidence as Terentius Varro returned to Rome from the 
« fatal fields of Cannz.” £2 | 3s 

+ Livy, I. 22. edit. var. Elz. vol. 2. p. 222. : 
. N their 


| E 
their approbation till his conduct received the 
ſanction of a proper court, and they treat him at 
this inſtant with reſpectful diſtance; and whenever 
the unfortunate remnant of that army ſhall return 
to this country, I have not a doubt but the Eng- 
liſh nation will ſanctify the example of the Ro- 
mans. after the battle of Cannæ, by receiving them 
with the moſt affectionate tenderneſs and a warm 
ſenſe of gratitude for their ſervice. | . 
Where then is the difference between the two pic- 
tures, ſo fatally reſembling each other in the line 
of misfortunes? The anſwer I give, 1s, in the 
treatment of the General and his gallant army 
To whom then is it to be imputed that this na- 
tional and characteriſtic dignity of a free and high. 
ſpirited nation has been ſuppreſſed? To whom is 
it to be imputed that this brave General, upon his 
return to England, is excluded from the preſence 
of his-Sovereign, from the countenance of govern- 
ment, from every reſpect and attention due before 
convittion to the moſt guilty? | | 
The government, who muſt have taken the lead 
in any national expreſſion of gratitude to a Gene- 
ral, when they ſaw him ſhattered with fatigue, 
overwhelmed with an honourable and delixxate 
ſhame upon his entrance into the Houſe of Com- 
mons to relate the misfortunes which under his im- 
mediate guidance had fallen upon the ſtate; whilſt 
he was labouring for utterance in behalf of thoſe 
his brave fellow-ſoldiers, who were made cap- 
tives by the convention, and in whoſe defence, in 

the midſt, of adverſe arms, himſelf a captive, had 
boldly attacked and impeached one of the firſt of- 
ficers of the enemy The miniſtry (I ſay) who ſent 
him out, who planned the ſcheme, and who, at 
the beſt, were under the ſame cloudy miſt of guilt, 
Gs E 2 Ps: or 
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1 „„ 
or of ſuſpicion, ſhould, in the name of themſelves 
and of the nation, have ſupported him with their 
voice; they ſhould have countenanced him at 
leaſt with this aſſurance, that his gracious Sovereign 
did not anticipate conviftion; that the nation thanked 
him for his manly and anxious attention to the 
captive army in America; and for his return to 
Great Britain, that the government might be in- 
ſtructed by him in what manner their captivity 
would be made eaſy, and their redemption from 
it obtained. 5 ER 
Io this tender and delicate addreſs from the mi- 

niſter, the generous Enghſh people would have 
added the tribute of their thanks, Quod de re- 
% publica non deſperaſſet.“ | EE 
Ihe reverſe has happened; the General is diſ- 
graced unheard, the army languiſh without relief, 
and their hopes of promotion extinguiſned; for 
they have been ſuperſeded. Poſterity, when they read 
the fate of theſe two armies, will conclude that the 
governors and the people of Rome were Romans; 
that the people of England were Engliſnmen, but 
that the adminiſtration were of the blood of Carthage. 
Il will not trouble you with the recapitulation of 
the ſeveral charges againſt the other commanders, 
preſſed with indiſcreet warmth by the author of 
this pamphlet (whoſe object was not to juſtify but 
to accuſe) becauſe having proved his — of the 
caſe in a principal inſtance to be falſe, contradict- 
ing, and ſelf-deſtroying. his credit muſt fail in all 
„ . | | | | 
But before you can hope for a reſtoration of 
mutual confidence between your generals, your 
admirals, and your country, or for a congenial 
ſpirit in the men to execute what is commanded 
to them for the ſervice of their country — Delenda 


(fe 
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eſt Carthago ;—for it is in conſiſtent with freedom, 
with honor, and with greatneſs. W 

The very heavy imputations, that the Oppo- 
* ſition, with a want of prudence as well as de- 
“ cency, have tied up the hands of their country 
„ in the hour of danger, have made the people 
4 timorous, have impeded the levies of men, or 
have diſſuaded the people from a ſpirited exertion 

* againſt the enemies of the ſtate *,” are confuted 
by what I have before ſaid about the ſupplies and 
grants fo liberally given to adminiſtration, and are 
contradicted expreſly by the author in his 57th page, 
where he ſays of the nation, © Inſtead of being de- 
ce prefled with a ſenſe of danger, all ranks and de- 
«« grees of men feel that elevation which threatened 
c perils excite in generous minds: inſtead of look- 


ing forward to future diſgraces or diſaſters, they 


<« reflect on the glory of former times. The poſte- 
4 rity of thoſe who conquered at Poictiers, Creſſy, 
« and Agincourt, and annexed France itſelf to 
the Engliſh crown, cannot form to themſelves 
“ any fears from a French invaſion ; on the con- 
<«.trary, when hy have ſufficiently prepared for 
„ ſecurity at home, they will act offenſively 
« abroad, and carry back to the boſom of the 
enemy that terror which he warinly hopes to 
« create.“ | | 
I have inſiſted more particularly upon the con- 
- tents of this pamphlet, becauſe I know that it 
has been induſtrioufly ſpread about during the receſs 
of parliament, to confirm in the minds of the pub- 
lic the ſuſpicions of miſconduct in the generals 
and admirals who have been employed in the courſe 
of this war: the extent and fatal conſequences of 
ſuch an attempt the wiſeſt man cannot foreſee; 
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but every novice in the hiſtory of mankind muſt 

know, that to ſhake the confidence of an army in 0 

its general, or of a fleet in its admiral, or to turn the 

reſpect due to them, towards the miniſters of a coun- 
ty who are ſometimes in oppoſition to the intereſts 

of theſe commanders, muſt endanger the event 

of every action, whatever may be the proportion of 

the force they are engaged witnn. 

But you will not forgive that author, who by 
falſchoods, fallacies, and invective vilifies the honor 
of a nation to protect thoſe from puniſhment, who, 
with the fulleſt powers to cruſh rebellion, to pre- 
vent a war, to ſecure the country from loſs and 
diſgrace, have laid us proſtrate at the foot of re- 
bellion; have plunged us in the moſt dangerous 
and unequal war, without allies, with an inferiority 

at fea, which has almoſt brought the ſecurity of 
theſe iſlands into diſpute © | 5 

When you have conſidered and diſpoſed of the 
two material objects which have been mentioned 
in the beginning of this letter, America and Ire- 
land, you will be at leiſure to inveſtigate the cauſes 
which have hurried us to this brink of ruin : and 
when you have diſcovered the movers or the pro- 
moters of them, with the ſame ſpirit which has 
given liberty and peace to a continent, and the 
parti-ipation of commercial benefits to your fellow | 

ſubjects, you will execute that final act of juſtice, 
which will be a worthy accompaniment t6 ſuch an 
exerciſe of your power, and which will be revered 
by a grateful poſterity ! Des 
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I have the honor to be, 
with the trueſt reſpeft, 
Tours, &c. 


This Day, the 25th Inflant, being the Fin Day of the 
An of Parliament, will be publiſhed, | 

A New Morning N ewſpape 
TO BE ENW 


The London Courant, 


AND 


Weſtminſter Chronicle. 


And to be continued every Day. Price Three Pence. 


Printed and publiſhed by J. ALMON, oppoſite Burlingtoa- 
| Houſe, n. „ 


0 THE PUBLIC, 


Ar the Solicitation of many Perſons of high Rank and 
Abilities, this Publication 1s undertaken. The Editors will - 
not preſume to eſtimate ſo lightly the Judgment of the 
Public, as to trouble them with any» Apology for this De- 
ſign: Nor is the Plan of a Newſpaper ſuch a Novelty as to 
make a Detail of it neceſſary. Suffice it, therefore, to ſay, 

that the Plan of the | Courant is briefly this To 
give the earlieſt and"rrueſt Intelligence of every public 
Tranſaction; to print all ſuch Obſervations on public Af- 
fairs, political, parliamentary, commercial, military, naval, 
theatrical, miſcellaneous, &c. &c. as mall appear intereſt- 
ing or entertaining. The Editors will not be laviſh of 
Promiſes ; the Execution is the proper Recommendation. 
They only beg Leave to ſubmit the Londen Courant to pub» 
lic Examination. 

Tue Aſſiſtance of the Ingenious and Intelligent is moſt 
humbly requeſted. Their Favours will be gratefully re- 
ceived, and properly attended to. 


All Letters, Information, Advertiſements, and Order 
for this Paper, are delired to be ſent to J. Al Mox, 
| Bookſeller, oppoſite n in Piccadilly, 

ö London. | | 
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